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ensued. Runs set in with violence unprecedented even in the
panic of 1792-3. In less than six weeks seventy banks had
disappeared. The amount of paper rendered worthless by their
fall was so great that the Bank of England found it necessary
to issue between eight and ten millions sterling to supply the
vacuum in the currency. It must be remembered that this sum
docs not represent the amount of over-issue, which mast be mea-
sured approximately by the rate of exchange ; but it enables us to
form an idea of the enormous magnitude of the evil to which
over-issue led. The greater portion of those eight millions,, as
well as of the excess of the total currency over the requirements
of the country was lost by members of the community. This
aroused the country to a sense of the danger to which its ill-regu-
lated, or unregulated system of paper currency made it continu-
ally liable. Steps were taken to obviate this danger, which,
though not perfect, tended somewhat to improve the system. The
Act of 1708,, which, in order to prevent the formation of joint-stock
banks, limited the number of partners in a banking concern to
six,, was repealed. At the same time one pound notes were pro-*
hibited, and since 1829 have ceased to circulate in England.

When we consider that the two great objects to be attained were
the prevention of over-issue of paper and its consequent depre-
ciation by excess, and, secondly, security against the issue of any
bank-notes by parties of doubtful solvency, we see at once how
inefficient were the remedies applied by the legislature. One
pound notes were certainly the form in which the paper of the
small local banks chiefly circulated* Their suppression, therefore,
not only restricted circulation but also in some measure protected
from the disastrous consequences of bank failures the classes, such
as laborers and sitiall farmers, amongst whom one pound notes
most freely passed, and who would suffer most by the insolvency
of the issuers. So far the results of the measure were beneficial,
but the panic of 1792-3, when no note for less than five pounds
was in circulation showed the futility of the suppression of one
pound notes as a preventive of panic or over-issue.

Again; the experience of our own day shows abundantly how
utterly unfounded was the idea on which the legislature acted, in
removing the restrictions upon the institution of joint-stock
banks, namely, that these are more secure than private banking
houses. Recent terrible examples have proved that less skill,
prudence, caution, and fewer safe-guards against embezzlement
and fraud are to be found in the management of joint-stock banks
than are usually to be found in the conduct of private concerns. We